THE RIOTS OF 1749

all sorts of people." Lastly, there is the offence of libel-
ling, " which is punished by the Common Law, as it tends
immediately to quarrels and breaches of the peace, and
very often to bloodshed and murder itself." To para-
phrase Fielding, a man wins praise and honour and repu-
tation, seeking no other rewards for noble actions; and
then comes a miscreant to strip him of his good name and
to expose him to public contempt. Long ago Demosthenes
justly stigmatized the libeller as a " viper, which men ought
to crush where-ever they find him, without staying 'till he
bite them."

It is not easy, as Fielding found, to put into practice the
excellent advice of the Greek orator. That sly viper Are-
tine, who still lay hiding in "Old England," again poured
forth his venom without being harmed by any heel. In a
parody on the "Charge," he accused the justice himself of
all the misdemeanours enumerated in the pamphlet, and in-
structed the grand jury to present him to one of his
brethren on the bench as " a nuisance to civil society, the
bane of peace, and the scandal of human kind."* Had not,
Aretine inquired, this same Fielding (now turned informer
against the liberty of the press) once libelled whomsoever
he pleased in his theatrical pieces and in a contemptible
newspaper called "The Champion"? To say the truth,
there was some incongruity between Fielding the man of
letters and Fielding the justice. Moreover, the large
programme which he laid out for the officers of the law
exposed him to ridicule, for it was impossible of fulfilment.
And yet, the endeavour to transform the town into an
earthly paradise was a noble ideal. What Fielding mainly
hoped to do was to check the current vices by driving them
from the streets and public places of amusement, so that
they might not contaminate the young. By infusing new

* August 5, as quoted in "The Gentleman's Magazine," XIX, 366-367
(Aug., 1749).
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and immorality,
